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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Couper, 











WE WATCHED HIM CREEPING FROM BUSH TO BUSH IN THE SCRUB, 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
IV.—HENRY MARSH: AN INCIDENT OF THE PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


In early life the regiment to which my father was at- 
tached was stationed for some years at one of our penal 
settlements; and it was during my residence there that 
the following incident occurred to me. 

One morning the newspapers published in the prin- 
cipal towns of the colony contained a notice of an at- 
tempt to escape made on the previous day by a convict 
attached to a party working on the roads, in which effort 
the man had lost his life; and the “Colonist,” one of the 
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most ably conducted of these papers, had, in addition, 
an article commenting on the circumstance, and in- 
veighing agaiust the indifference with which such oc- 
currences were regarded; inasmuch as the frequency of 
such attempts, and their success (as shown in the 
presence of numerous gangs of desperate bush-rangers 
infesting the interior districts), seemed to indicate an 
amount of hardship borne and tyranny practised of 
which the general community could not but be aware. 
Such incidents were then far from uncommon ; and yet, 
although there were circumstances more than usually 
repulsive connected with the present case, it was 
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probable that, of the hundreds whose eyes fell on the para- 
graph announcing the occurrence, scarcely one but would 
view it in much the same light as if some wild or 
noxious animal had been destroyed. The life of a miser- 
able convict, and the sufferings which had induced him 
to throw it away in endeavouring to fice from them, were 
a matter of small moment; for the public mind had 
not yet been aroused, or its conscience touched, by any 
of those questions which have since agitated it, respect- 
ing the duty of reforming as well as punishing, and 
the injustice and cruelty of first allowing the outcasts 
of society to grow up in a state of godless ignorance, 
untaught and uncared for in any way, and then, when 
such neglect had produced its inevitable consequences 
in the formation of a numerous class of criminals, pun- 
ishing them with merciless rigour. Although the more 
bloodthirsty and revengeful features which deformed the 
statute-book had been done away with, and a more 
Christian spirit introduced into criminal legislation, 
thirty years ago philanthropy had not intervened to 
mitigate the sufferings and remove the horrors which 
at that period often attended the working of the system 
of transportation, and which were so great as often to 
impel the unfortunate victim to risk everything to escape. 
The only object of the mother-country being to get rid 
of its criminals, the penalty was inflicted upon all classes 
indiscriminately. The agricultural labourer, whose first 
and sole offence had been committed against the game- 
laws (an offence, perhaps, so slight as at the present 
day would be visited only with a few weeks’ imprison- 
ment); the cotton-spinner who riotously broke the 
machines, the invention and introduction of which into 
the factories he ignorantly thought would be the means 
of depriving him of work, and his children of their 
bread; the servant-girl in her first situation, and who, 
a few short weeks before, had been the beloved in- 
mate of some respectable home in the country, impelled 
by vanity, and the fatal love of finery, to commit her 
first theft, and pilfer the trinkets or frippery which a 
careless mistress, almost as much to blame as the girl her- 
self, had left lying about to tempt her; the trader who 
had lived a life of probity, and brought up his family 
respectably, until the fatal moment when, rendered des- 
perate by the fear of impending ruin, he was guiltily 
tempted to commit the forgery which, perhaps, imme- 
diately afterwards, but too late, he bitterly repented of— 
all were alike subjected to the same penalty as was 
visited upon the hardened criminal, the man of violence 
and villainy, whose whole life had been spent in defiance 
of all laws human and divine. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, if to many this should be so appalling, see- 
ing that as a punishment it pressed so unequally, phy- 
sically and morally. By the convict, previously schooled 
in the discipline of the gaols and hulks of England, or 
the labourer, whom a life of toil and hardship had trained 
to endurance, and whose crime had been the result of 
the poverty and neglect which had kept his soul in the 
darkness of ignorance, their lot was comparatively easily 
borne. But to those whom a momentary temptation, or 
an impulse of passion, had led into guilt—men, per- 
haps, of education and refinement, unaccustomed to 
bodily labours and to evil companionship—the penalty 
which compelled them habitually to associate and toil 
with the vilest.of human kind was indeed a bitter one 
to pay for their lapse from the paths of integrity. If 
they did not become entirely corrupted by the degrading 
and contaminating influences of the long voyage in the 








convict ship,.and strove to recover their self-respect, and 
redeem the past by trying to lead a new life—if any | 
man was caught saying his prayers, for instance, or | 
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reading his Bible—it was the worse for him. Instantly he 
was made the butt of his depraved associates, to whose 
ribald jeers and merciless persecution he was subjected 
day and night, until life became a burden, Few in- 
deed were they who, under such circumstances, could 
persevere. In most cases such efforts at reformation, 
unaided by the authorities, ended in making them, in 
reckless desperation, sink even below the level of their 
companions in iniquity. 

The history of the individual whose fate was men- 
tioned above differed from that of most of his fellows, 
inasmuch as it had not been his lot to be driven into 
guilt by ignorance, poverty, or want of care, or even by 
sudden temptation—his own vicious folly and extrava- 
gance, unrestrained by advice, or repeated warnings 
mercifully given, having wrought his ruin. By a sin- 
gular coincidence I happened to be present at the scene 
where his. miserable career was brought to a tragical 
close, and then became a witness of an affecting circum- 
stance which attended it, and which was not made public 
at the time, the knowledge of it being confined to one 
person alone, from whom my father afterwards obtained 
an explanation of the incident. 

Henry Marsh (as I shall name him) was of a good 
family (his father, who died early, having been an official 
in the service of the Hast India Company), and had been 
brought up by a wealthy uncle, in the expectation of in- 
heriting the fortune of the latter, who, however, married 
late in life, and became himself the father of several 
children. To atone in some degree to the young man 


-for the destruction of his hopes, he procured him a good 


appointment, and provided for his mother and two 
sisters; and, had Marsh been wise enough to accept his 
altered position, and resign the expensive tastes and 
companionships formed in the days when he expected to 
be rich, he might have lived and died happy and re- 
spected. But he was of @ vain and frivolous tempera- 
ment, fond of show and glitter, and could not bear the 
thought of sinking so completely into what he considered 
comparative obscurity. The habits contracted when he 
mingled on equal terms with young men of wealth he 
had not virtue or resolution sufficient to change; and, 
as he had all those superficial accomplishments which 
made his company agreeable, despite his altered pros- 
pects, his former associates made him -welcome to their 
society. But it was impossible for the weak young man 
to partake of their amusements and follow their pur- 
suits without danger to himself of various kinds. 
Friends warned and counselled, and strove in vain to 
wean him from the path of ruin he was treading, point- 
ing out the inevitable result of his folly should he per- 
sist in his course of extravagance. Bitter experience 
was to be his only teacher, and the old, old story in his 
case to be told once more. 

For some years he went on, outwardly a happy man, 
but in reality suffering those miseries which gather 
round him who, in the reckless pursuit of what he terms 
pleasure, goes beyond his means, and becomes involved 
in liabilities which he cannot meet. When debts first 
began to accumulate upon him, he at times determined to 
alter and amend; but he had not the resolution neces- 
sary boldly to do so and stop his course in time, but 
procrastinated until it was too late. ‘To satisfy a press- 
ing creditor, and avert the consequences which would 
ensue if his reckless extravagance became known to his 
employers, he took the first step in actual crime, by 
using the funds passing through his hands for his own 
necessities ; deluding himself at the time, as too many 
in like circumstances do, with the pretext that it was 
merely a secret loan, which he could easily repay by 
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economy and abstinence. He did replace it undiscovered, 
and, had he been a man of any principle, or possessed of 
any conscientious feeling at all, he would have taken 
warning frorh the incident, and all might have been well. 
But, unfortunately, both religious and moral principle 
were wanting to contend with his besetting sin. For 
a time, alarmed at his narrow escape, he meditated a 
change of life, and avoided his former haunts and com- 
panions ; but gradually the impression wore off, and he 
fell back into his old course of folly and sin. The result 
may be anticipated. The facility and impunity with 
which he had extricated himself from his former diffi- 
culty tempted him to renew the theft when once more 
harassed by his creditors; detection and exposure, and 
the usual scenes of misery in such cases, followed : 
friends involved in the disgrace; a father’s memory 
and good name dishonoured in his son; a mother and 
sisters brought to shame, and weeping iti seclusion. He 
escaped transportation; however, on condition of expa- 
triating himself to Australia. 

He had there an opportunity of retrieving the past, 
had he chosen to avail himself of it; for a brother of his 
mother held an important situation under the colonial 
government, and this gentleman placed his relative (who 
had assumed another name) in his office. His former 
lapse from probity was unknown to all but this uncle, 
and to none was their relationship explained—not even 
to that uncle’s children, his own cousins. He might 
have lived a new life, happy in being able to follow a 
useful career amid fresh scenes, where his past follies 
were unknown, and where the sins of his youth could 
not be cast up to him. And for a few years, indeed, he 
did seem changed; but the event showed that that 
change was not the result of any actual improvement of 
character, of any “ renewal in the spirit of his mind,” 
leading to true repentance and the desire of forgiveness : 
it was merely the temporary effect produced by the 
shock of the discovery of his guilt, and its consequences, 
the change of scene, and the absence for a time of cir- 
cumstances of temptation in the new life he led. 

It has often been remarked by the judges who preside 
over the courts of our Australian colonies; in the popula- 
tion of which there is a large criminal element, derived 
from the neighbouring penal settlement, that, in the 
great majority of instances which come before them of 
men who were originally transported being brought 
up for trial for fresh offences, these second offences 
are of precisely similar character to their former ones 
committed in the old country. The forger forges once 
more; the footpad once more betakes himself to the 
road; and the pickpocket and the passer of false money 
again resume their dishonest‘practices, as of old. Henry 
Marsh had escaped transportation, but the same moral 
phenomenon was observed in his case. 

In a comparatively short time his talents and capacity 
procured him advancement; he was raised from one 
situation of trust to another, until he at length occupied 
a post honourable and profitable. But, as his circum- 
stances changed, and the circle of his acquaintance en- 
larged, and the increase of his means allowed of its indul- 
gence, the old leaven within, not eradicated, but only lying 
dormant for awhile, revived, and the same passion for 
display which had worked his ruin in the comparatively 
larger sphere of his English life now returned stronger 
than ever in the more restricted circle he moved in in 
the colonial capital, where the follios and vices of the 
metropolis aré mimicked with greater coarseness and 
far greater extravagance and ostentation—many of the 
most wealthy so-called leaders of the fashion having 
originally occupied the lowest position in the English 





social scale. To ride the finest horse, to drive the 
neatest tandem, to give the most elegant dinners, to 
have his wine praised, to be considered an authority in 
racing matters (which last ruin their hundreds abroad 
as they do their thousands in England)—these things 
constituted the greatest happiness of Henry Marsh, until 
he gradually, as in former years, got out of his depth, 
and was again plunged in debt. Once more he found 
himself pressed by importunate creditors ; once more 
the alternative of relief by dishonesty presented itself; 
and again he yielded to the temptation. The only dif- 
ference was, that formerly he had taken the money of 
private individuals, but now he helped himself to the 
government funds he had access to; and on this occasion, 
when discovery took place, no influence, even if any had 
been exerted, could have saved him from the consequences 
of his crime; and he was sentenced to transportation. 
Most fortunately for himself, his uncle had always insisted 
upon their relationship being undivulged, and he was 
therefore spared the disgrace which would otherwise 
have been inflicted upon him through his nephew’s 
second crime. From time to time he made inquiries as 
to the fate of the unhappy man, and ascertained that he 
had made several attempts to escape, finding his present 
life utterly intolerable, and had consequently received 
additional punishments until he had become quite reck- 
less and desperate. Only eighteen months from the 
time that he was occupying an honourable position in 
society, having again attempted to flee from the hard- 
ships of his lot, Henry Marsh was sentenced to be worked 
in irons on the road for three years. 

One day, at noon, the boys of the High School at —— 
were engaged in their pastimes. Some hurried off to 
bathe in the blue waters of the harbour, which, with 
its bays, wooded points, and white villas, was spread 
out, under a cloudless sky, like a beautiful panorama ; 
others, in spite of the intense heat, which in any other 
climate would have rendered the pastime impossible, 
engaged in cricket; while a number of the older and 
more hardy joined together in a sport somewhat similar 
to an English fox-hunt, the boy representing the animal 
dropping, every hundred yards, a piece of paper, by 
means of which the rest look for and follow him up 
like a pack of hounds. It was a desperate game to 
play, with the thermometer over 100°; but boys do not 
think of consequences. 

The country behind the school was well adapted for 
it, being a hollow or valley of nearly two hundred acres, 
filled with lofty scrub and small timber, and inter- 
sected with little gullies formed by the wintry torrents ; 
bounded at one side by the waters of the bay, and on 
the other by the hill at the head of the valley, opposite 
to the ridge, on the summit and slopes of which the 
school with its grounds was placed; and half a mile dis 
tant was another range, along the side of which a road 
was being cut by a gang of convicts, who, clothed in 
their yellow and grey dresses, badges of infamy to mark 
the outcasts trom society, were toiling hopelessly under 
the care of a number of sentries. The latter stood on 
the neighbouring rocks, some twenty feet above the 
level of the bushes, keeping a vigilant watch, for they 
grew thickly right up to the road, and it was possible 
that some of their charge might slip into them unob- 
served, and make their escape. 

It happened that, in the course of our game, young 
Slade, a son of Henry Marsh’s relative, and myself 
were selected to play the parts of the hunted animals. 
The school bell was expected shortly to summon us 
again to our studies, and the hunters had consequently 
ceased their pursuit, and Slade and I, who had hap- 
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pened to meet some fifty yards or so from the base of 
the eminence where the road was being cut, threw our- 
selves down under some thick shrubs, to rest and cool 
ourselves. From where we lay we could see some of 
the sentries, and could hear the dismal sound of the 
clanking chains as the fettered men moved about. 
Right opposite to me, standing perched on a higher 
spot than the others, was one soldier with his face 
turned towards us, and motionless as a statue. I was 
too far off to distinguish with certainty, but I fancied 
once or twice that this man could see, and was looking 
at us. 

I have often thought since of the contrast afforded by 
the two scenes there beingenacted. The schoolboys, as 
yet untainted, except by that evil which is inherent in 
the fallen nature of us all, uncorrupted at least by con- 
tact with the wickedness of a sinful world, bounding 
along in the fulness of a life just commencing, happy, 
because innocent; and that collection of wretched out- 
casts, toiling in chains in the burning sun, with bodies 
hardened’ by forced labours, and souls brutalized by 
crime, whose existence had been one long scene of sin, 
and its consequent sorrow and sufferings. No happy 
laugh issued from that morose band—nothing but the 
reckless merriment of natures seared by vice and callous 
to shame, the savage grin of hatred or defiance, and 
the scowl of impotent revenge. It was a mournful 
thought, that, hopelessly degraded as they now were, 
with few exceptions every one of those beings had once 
been as innocent and happy as those playing boys—had 
each been the object of a mother’s love and, perhaps, 
earnest prayer, or of a father’s tender care and anxious 
hope ! 

We had rected a few minutes, and were lying fanning 
ourselves, when If heard a rustling and a slight clanking 
noise, and, on pushing aside a branch, I saw to my 
astonishment one of the convicts, who had succeeded in 
slipping into the bushes, and was now creeping away, 
preferring the certainty of being shot, if discovered, to 
the torture of remaining any longer in that scene of 
suffering. Inch by inch he came on in our direction, 
crawling flat on his belly, and now and then raising his 
head and peering about him; but we were quite con- 
cealed from his view. For some time intervening leaves 
and tufts of grass prevented us from seeing his face; 
but presently he raised it, so as to afford us the oppor 
tunity of observing it, when my companion, clutching 
me by the arm, whispered that he knew him. It was 
indeed the once gay and thoughtless Henry Marsh. 
Little, however, did the lad by my side think that 
the features of the miserable object before him were 
those of his own cousin.- He recognised only the 
former government clerk who had been in the habit of 
visiting so familiarly at his father’s house a year or two 
before. 

We both looked at the unhappy man with feelings of 
profeand compassion. His expression was ghastly, as, 
wriggling along like a serpent, he gradually drew nearer 
to where we lay. Great drops of perspiration rained 
frem his brow, and rolled over features pale and anxious 
with mingled emotions, the hope of escape contending 
with the dread of the instant death which he knew 
would overtake him if discovered; for we ascertained 
afterwards that, owing to some previous escapes from 
the gang, the sentries had received orders to shoot down, 
without the formality of a summons, any one again 
attempting it. I glanced upwards at the soldier before 
mentioned ; he was apparently unobservant of what was 
going on, but I felt instinctively, as it were, that his 
eyes were turned in our direction, and that, probably, 
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he was cognisant of nearly every movement the fugitive 
had made. The latter had now reached the other side 
of the shrubs under which Slade and I lay, and my com- 
panion, gently pushing the intervening boughs aside, 
called the man by name. As if one of the reptiles 
whose movements he was imitating had suddenly stung 
him, he paused abruptly, and a shudder thrilled through 
his frame as he grovelled still closer to the earth for a 
few moments; then, raising his head, he turned his 
startled gaze towards the spot from whence the voice 
had proceeded. 

‘Marsh, it’s me—Mr. Slade’s son; don’t be afraid ; 
we won’t tell anybody we saw you. Don’t you know 
me?” and the lad crept round the bushes, so as to 
approach nearer to the miserable man. 

In his day of prosperity, spite of the vanity and silly 
ambition which had corrupted his better nature and 
deadened his moral perceptions, Henry Marsh was a 
good-natured man, and had won the boyish gratitude 
and attachment of his young cousin by many acts of 
kindness. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, 
obeying the impulse which prompted him, the lad reached 
out his hand and grasped and shook that of the out- 
cast, while his quivering lip and moistened eye betrayed 
the pity and sorrow which filled his breast at witnessing 
the abject state to which the gay companion of former 
times was reduced, 

And what were the feelings of the unhappy man him- 
self when he heard that frank voice, and felt that kindly 
grasp, and met the compassionate glance of his young 
and innocent relative? Did his thoughts for a few 
moments travel back to the period of his own careless 
boyhood, when he too was innocent and happy? when 
he too could pity the abject and fallen? He only who 
can read the secrets of all hearts knows what were the 
emotions which swept through the troubled soul of the 
wretched man; but his features worked convulsively, 
while great tears rolled down his cheeks, and, his head 
gradually sinking down till his forehead touched the 
dust, his whole frame shook in an agony of regret and 
remorse of spirit. 

For a minute or two he thus remained, and then, 
growing calmer, and recalling the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, with a silent pressure of his young relative’s hand, 
he crept away on his miserable course. We watched 
him as he crawled from bush to bush, striving to attain 
the shelter of a small gully or large dry ditch, which, 
commencing close by, ran down towards the middle of 
the valley, where it joined a large ravine leading down 
to the bay. Could he succeed in slipping over the edge 
of the bank unobserved his escape was certain so far; 
but I knew that at that spot the bushes were much 
more sparsely scattered, and that the danger of being 
seen was imminent. I kept my eye fixed anxiously, 
alternately on the sentry and the fugitive, until the 
latter had got about ten yards away, and within a few 
feet of the desired cover. Halting in his onward move- 
ment, he turned his head and signed to us a farewell; 
his hopeless gaze, and the expression of settled misery 
on his face, being most affecting. At that moment I 
again looked at the sentry through the openings of the 
leaves. He was standing motionless as before; but, just 
as I was about to remove my eye from him, I observed 
him slowly raise and point his gun in our direction, and, 
before I could well realize the danger I ran (for I was 
in the direct line of fire), there was a flash and the whiz- 
zing sound of a bullet passing close tomy head. Iturned 
to look towards Marsh: he was lying motionless; the 
bullet had sped true to its mark, and the earthly career 
of the wretched eonvict was over, 
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LITE IN 
LIFE IN EGYPT. 
BY M. L. WHATELY, 
THE FELLAHEEN. 

By Fellaheen we mean all the poorer people, such as 
labourers, water-carriers, and the lower sort of artisans, 
though properly the term only belongs to cultivators of 
the ground; but those townspeople who have the same 
habits, and nearly similar dress and dwellings, always 
apply the name to themselves. Every passing traveller 
in Egypt is familiar with blue-robed damsels carrying 
pitchers of water, and throngs of white-turbaned men 
in goat’s-hair mantles or cotton “ kaftans,” according 
to the season, and with groups of women squatted at 
the corners of the streets selling dates or sugar-canes, 
their black eyes peering above the black face-veil which 
hangs from a brazen tube fixed to the forehead; and 
some benevolent strangers, who look beyond the surface 
of things, and recollect that these are not merely 
figures, but real human beings with never-dying souls, 
wish they could follow them home and see what sort of 
home they have, and what they do, and think, and talk 
of, and how they manage their families, and so on. 
Perhaps they ask their dragoman to give them some 
particulars ; for some (lady-travellers, at least) are rash 
cnough to believe information gained through so very 
doubtful a channel, and to declare that their Hassan or 
Ali is a bright exception to his fellows and tells the 
truth—not being aware that he frames his replies only 
to please the employer of the time being, and will string 
together his few phrases of English in a different order 
to suit the worldly or the pious, the reckless or the 
benevolent party whom he escorts up the hill. 

He has no idea (from early habit and early temptations 
to tell falsehoods) of there being the slightest harm in 
untruth. We may hope that in time lads educated in 
English and American schools may enter this popular 
profession in sufficient number to give a higher moral 
tone; meantime, making good use of the eyes is better 
than recording as reliable information any details gained 
from this source, as they are pretty certain to be un- 
worthy of credit. It is not easy for Europeans, even 
when staying long among them, to gain much insight 
into the Moslem families, as they are very averse to 
strangers and Christians in general; but, by patience 
and perseverance and caution, one may at length win 
sufficiently on their confidence, and know something about 
their ways and habits. A strong desire to be, if possible, 
of some use, by learning the customs and early swrround- 
ings of the children who came to my school, induced me 
to try and penetrate into the dwellings of my poorer 
neighbours, and, in spite of imperfect acquaintance with 
their language, which is exceedingly hard and compli- 
cated when one gets beyond the common run of phrases 
used in business and salutation, I have gained some 
familiarity with a good many poor families in town, 
and also a few in the country villages. There is, of 
course, much difference between the dwellings of rich 
or poor Fellaheen; yet their style of living, and the 
comfortless, dirty, and disorderly interior, are pretty 
much the same in all. If some good carpets or a few 
mattresses exist, they are reduced by neglect to a state 
little better than the ragged mats of the poorest after a 
short time. Nothing like a harem, or separate abode 
or the women, is found in Fellaheen houses; but the 
master will often say, “My harem,” meaning his wife. 
Very rarely has he more than one at a time, this practice 
requiring considerable means, I suppose ; but the poor 
woman is divorced on trifling pretexts very frequently, 
and the misery and degradation produced by such a 





custom may be easily conceived. 
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Some of the houses now octupied by the Fellaheen 
are the half-ruined but still handsome houses once be- 
longing to “grandees,” built of stone, and possessing 
some remnants of the beautiful carved wood lattices for 
which old Egyptian houses were famous. But the greater 
part occupy dwellings of mud-brick, or mud-plaster, 
with a few stones embedded in it, with flat, irregular 
roofs, broken walls, and steps of the rudest kind outside 
the wall—if there is an upstairs room, which is not uni- 
versal, though usually the case—a miserable excuse for 
a window, and a door made by some carpenter whose eye 
for straight lines was singularly defective. A third class 
of Fellaheen abodes, which are the primitive and genuine 
kind indeed, resembling the village houses, are nothing 
more than clusters of mud-plaster hovels, thatched 
with reeds and maize straw, and generally having no 
window at all; the door in these is frequently too low 
to admit of the owner’s entrance without stooping. These 
are chiefly found in the outskirts of the city, though 
there are some groups of them within the walls, and one 
very near to Bab-el-Bahar. The dark, noisome den, 
called by courtesy the house, is, in these, rarely used 
as a sitting-room, save in bad weather: when the in- 
habitants of the huts are not sleeping or cooking, the 
women sit in the dust outside, and the men go to their 
work at a distance. In winter all the houses I have 
described are alike chilly, and damp, and draughty; in 
summer all are suffocatingly hot and close; in the 
periods between these seasons not quite so bad, but 
always very comfortless. In a country where great 
energy is requisite to keep even a stone house free from 
dust, it may be supposed what those dwellings are which 
are built of so crumbling a material as dry mud, and 
whose owners are not energetic, and are perfectly in- 
different to cleanliness. Some few are now and then 
swept in a certain way; but, in general, a visitor has 
literally to scramble over heaps of rubbish and dust in 
order to ascend the steps, or find a passage through the 
court, round which three or four, or sometimes eight or 
ten, houses are built. The life of a poor Egyptian 
woman residing in the city is something like this in 
general :—She rises early, except in Ramadan, and her 
toilette consists simply in jumping up and shaking her- 
selflike a dog, no kind of change having been made in her 
dress at night ; and as to washing, it would be considered 
quite superfluous. I say like a dog, but not like a cat; 
for this animal, so common in Egypt, and so much petted 
there, is really an example to its mistress: while she 
begins sifting her corn, or saunters off with her jar for 
water, puss sits carefully cleaning her paws and polish- 
ing her feet. A little boy, amusing himself with a 
favourite tortoiseshell, one day observed to me, “The 
cat is cleaner than my mother !” 

But to return to the Fellaha and her dog. At six or 
eight (earlier or later as may happen) she and her 
husband, if he has not gone far to work, and their 
children, usually squat round a small earthen dish con- 
taining a few pickles or some boiled beans, or else 
merely divide a bunch of green onions or a small piece 
of native cheese, as a relish to their round, soft flaps 
of coarse bread. Very often there is no regular break- 
fast, and each takes a bit as he can, and walks about or 
lolls in the dust to enjoy it; but, with the greater part, 
there is some sort of gathering, I think, as I have fre- 
quently found them all eating together at that time of 
day. The good woman has no cups or plates to wash, 
or beds to make, and, though she might sweep her 
house and shovel away the rubbish from her door, she 
scarcely ever does do so; she therefore generally dawdles 
about, gossiping with her neighbours, and seems to be 
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doing nothing, though, if I were to call in and offer to 
read to-her, she would be very likely to say she was 
“ not at leisure.” If, however, it is bread-making day, 
she is really busy, and her daughter, or younger sister, or 
old mother too; it is a day’s work for two or three if 
the family is not very small, between picking and 
cleaning the corn, sifting the flour, mixing the leayen, 
working up the dough, shaping the loaves (each no 
larger than one large slice of bread), and then baking 
them in the mud ovens, unless they are sent to the 
public native oven, as is done by some families. After 
all the quantity of kneading and working, the bread is, 
to our taste, only eatable when quite fresh, as it becomes 
very sour ina short time. With half, or rather a fourth 
of the time and trouble, good English home-made bread 
can be produced; but probably our Egyptian friends 
would not like it so well. 

There is another occupation which is performed with 
tolerable diligence also; and this is winding thread for 
weavers. Several native hand-looms being at work in 
my neighbourhood, the men’s wives are often employed 
in winding, and seem to be industrious about it. They 
also make all their clothes, and most of their husband’s ; 
but the work is generally very coarse and bad; and as 
to mending, it is rarely thought of, even by those who 
are so well off as to wear excellent materials. The 
children take up a very small part of the mother’s time, 
except when actually infants, and even then they are 
often rolled up and popped down on a heap of rubbish, 
with swarms of flies crawling all over them, and ina 
sad state of dirt and neglect. Yet they are affectionate, 
and their neglect is much more from ignorance than in- 
difference. Tobe childless is reckoned a heavy affliction, 
and to have a large family a blessing, even to the poor. 
There is not the suffering from cold, or the difficulty of 
getting even the scantiest food, which is so often ex- 
perienced in our more favoured land; though many are 
undoubtedly poor, few seem actually destitute, and their 
total want of foresight or care for their children’s future 
wants keeps their minds easy, though the little treop 
may be almost naked, and as ignorant and savage as the 
wild dogs who, like them, are poking about in the dust- 
heaps. As the mother is married when still a child her- 
self, onecannot wonder that she is ignorant and careless, or 
that half her little flock usually die in infancy. The old 
“ granny” who advises her in their management, often 
giving some queer remedies in illness, etc., never pre- 
scribes the sort of watchfulness that we think essential 
with young children. Still less would she inculcate the 
use of soap and water. The older children of this 
class are like what are termed “ City Arabs” in London, 
except that their living out in the streets and playing 
and quarrelling all day in the dirt are matters of taste, 
and not of necessity, or even poverty in many cases, I 
have been amazed to see a dirty scrub of a child covered 
with rags, and with face and hands daubed with mud, 
brought in by her mother, and her whole dress changed 
in a few minutes to a tolerably respectable suit, a gay 
kerchief put on her head, and her face washed; the 
mother saying as she equipped her, “I am obliged to 
let her wear old clothes in the street, as she will play 
all day there with the little boys and girls; but I am 
not poor, and I can make her nice to go to school,” 
Such is the love of freedom and dirt, however, that 
this child returned to the mire, or rather the dust, after 
a few days, and the weak mother did not enforce her 
own wishes. Few mothers have much authority here: 
the father has more; but, if the child prefers the street 
to a school, as so many city Arabs do, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to obtain her attendance. Those children whose 
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parents, though in an humble walk of life, are yet a 
little better off, or more respectable in their ways, are 
not allowed to be always in the street, and, indeed, are 
kept pretty much in the bounds of their own court; 
these, being duller, I suppose, at home, are more readily 
induced to become scholars, and soon become happy in 
learning to sew and read. Alas! sometimes they are 
taken away just when a dawn of good seemed appearing, 
because their father says they were “ getting to be quite 
Christians.” May the chief Shepherd watch over such 
poor weak lambs, for whom the earthly shepherd weeps, 
but whom she cannot. help ! 

As evening approaches women and girls set off in 
troops to the nearest canal to bring nice water, or “ sweet 
water,” as they always call it, in distinction from the 
brackish well water, only fit for washing, etc. The grace 
and beauty of the hands and arms of the Egyptian race, 
and also their well-turned ankles, are shown to great 
advantage as they poise the heavy but elegantly-shaped 
water-jars on their heads, and walk at a rapid pace down 
the road, always laughing and talking in shrill tones as 
they go. They display, if unveiled, as is not unfrequent 
when on this errand, the finest teeth in the world, and 
often very pretty black eyes; unless ophthalmia has 
injured them, they are almost always bright, with long 
eyelashes, and often have a gentle, pleasant expression. 
But the other features are apt to be coarse and irregular, 
though really handsome faces are to be met with occa- 
sionally, and lovely children are common, or would be, 
if they were kept clean. At sunset, or half an hour 
before, as may happen, the water-carriers return, and 
the evening meal, the chief of the day, is prepared. 
Their dinner at noon has been taken in a more desultory 
way than even breakfast, as the husband and children 
are generally scattered, but supper unites all again; and 
I suppose it is not uncomfortable to. those who are 
ignorant of the blessing of a neatly-spread table; but, to 
look at a circle of them stooping and sitting on the 
ground, usually in the dirt, with one or, if they are 
wealthy in their line, two earthen pans or saucers, each 
containing some little mess, and dipping flaps of bread 
into it altogether, always eating quickly and silently, 
each rising and going away as soon as be has done, it 
is difficult to fancy it very sociable and pleasant. Some- 
times the man eats alone, or with his sons, and the 
woman finishes the bowl afterwards; but this is not 
universal, though I have heard a Mohammedan speak of 
himself as a very kind husband because he allowed his 
wife to eat with him. I believe, in the harems, the 
women are never suffered to eat with their lords; but 
the peasants are less exclusive, certainly. 

To give a little further idea of the Fellaheen life, I may 
give a short description of one or two visits paid recently 
among some poor neighbours, and which may be taken 
as average specimens, not visits paid on any extra oc- 
casion. One house I am in the habit of going to is 
situated in a lane where building is going on, which 
may, it is to be hoped, change its character, so that in a 
few years this description may no longer suit. It is at 
present narrow, lined with rubbish, cold and damp in 
winter (that is, cold for Egypt), and like an oven in 
spring and summer. After winding about, it being a 
very crooked lane, I at length reached a mass of ston 
and earth which the builders had left, and over whic 
with some ado, I climbed, and, passing under a low arch- 
way, found myself in a place where three tumble-down 
crumbly mud houses joined; in one of these lived my 
acquaintance, and, after hammering at the locked door, I 
was soon answered by a voice from the roof calling 
“Who's there?” I replied, and was admitted by a little 
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girl; a scholar, who said her mother was upstairs. I 
followed her up the broken mud steps out of the dark 
den below, past the’goat, pigeons, fowls, and a town dog 
not belonging to any one, and found Salema as usual 
wrapped in her limp dark blue veil, with blear eyes which 
made her look ten years older than she is, squatting on 
a part of the roof outside her upper room; for she has 
two, such as they are, the lower being more like a 
stable or pig-sty, indeed, than aroom. She was sewing. 
a goat’s-hair mantle, for her boy’s winter wear, with long 
stitches ; for she isnoworkwoman. “ Ah, it is the lady! 
Welcome, welcome,” she said; “ bring the stool, child.” 
She has a very short-legged little stool, which she is 
quite proud of, and always sets for the visitor, as grander 
than the mat. I inquired after: her health, which is 
poor at most times, and promised to send a simple 
remedy for the pain in her arms, and examined the 
child’s eye, which was just recovering a very bad attack 
of the Egyptian scourge, ophthalmia. ‘“'Taab,” said the 
child, curtly: this meaning, it is getting well. We hada 
little discourse about school and the book we teach there ; 
the woman and a married daughter, an old acquaintance, 
listened with interest, as they usually do, and asked 
questions even; but I had no particular reason for hoping 
that the interest was more than skin-deep. The child, 
however, a very intelligent girl of eight or nine, would, 
if suffered to be a regular attendant in school, make great 
progress. When I spoke about the necessity of pardon 
for sins, etc., her little face showed that she understood 
more about the matter than her mother ; and her way of 
putting in a “ certainly”. now and then, as if no one could 
doubt that, was quite a contrast to the open-mouthed 
stupid stare and silly random answer which a “ newly- 
caught specimen” would have given. 

I went on to visit a house at some distance, to which 
the family of two old scholars had moved; this was a 
once fine but half-ruined house, of which they occupied 
a part only. The room into which I was shown had a 
raised ledge, meant for a divan, a beautifully carved 
lattice, and the remains of a pretty iniaid floor; but the 
ground was strewn with orange-peels and bits of green 
onions, and thick with dust, and everything was in keep- 
ing with this, slovenly and dusty to the last degree, 
though the people were very well off, and the poor child, 
whose scalded leg I came to see, had been left without 
any remedy; her leg was not even bandaged, though 
frightfully hurt by the boiling coffee which had fallen on 
it. It was with much difficulty that the mother and 
aunt allowed me to dress it for her, as their. prejudice 
made them think European doctoring could only make 
it worse; and the dust and air being allowed free access 
did not strike them, of course, as any evil. However, the 
child was quite willing to let her leg be bound up pro- 
perly. Though giving a courteous salutation, according 
to custom,:I could see from the faces of these women 
that they were bigoted Moslems, and unluckily the 
house was too distant to allow of my coming often 
enough to win their friendship very easily. 

I went lately to visit a young woman long known to 
me, and who has become somewhat less uncivilized than 
her neighbours, in her new house, she having changed 
her abode recently to one in a new though not very 
distant quarter. Her little sister led me through wind- 
ing and crooked lanes, which seemed like a labyrinth, 
till we came to an open space with tolerably high houses 
built round it, each having a den below, and steps of 
stone leading to the better rooms above. My acquaint- 
ance had her arms in the pan of dough, making bread ; 
but, uttering an exclamation of pleasure, she hastened to 
cover her half-made bread with a cloth, and, wonderfal 





for a Fellaha woman, fetched water and washed her 
hands immediately, and then took me up to see her new 
room, of which she was very proud. The door was made 
with a clumsy European lock and key, instead of the 
wooden one common in Arab houses; but the mistress 
could not open it in a hurry, being unaccustomed to her 
new glories, and had actually to get a neighbour's 
help to undo her own door. Though neither neat nor 
clean, compared with an English cottage, her abode 
showed a decided improvement on those of most around 
her. As I came down some of her new neighbours ex- 
pressed their surprise at seeing a European in their lane, 
but were very civil, and said they hoped I would visit 
them also, which I promised to do another day. One 
old creature, who was squatted upon a bit of mat, looked 
full of wonder, and beckoned with her wrinkled hand to 
me to stoop down toher. I obeyed, and she said, “ I wish 
to look at your clothes ;” and she commenced fingering 
them accordingly, to the diversion of my friend, to whom 
they were no novelty. 

The Fellaha woman is usually clad in dark blue cotton 
dyed in the country; in town she often has full trousers 
of coloured print inside the loose blue gown, and in 
winter a short-waisted jacket of print ; orange, yellow, or 
pink, if she can get them, are the favourite colours for 
this. But the poorer women often have nothing but the 
blue tob, as they call it, and do not even tie it round 
them with any sort of belt, but leave it loose and open at 
the neck. If cold, they put an old one inside the other, 
or two, if they possess them. A veilas large asa shawl, 
of their cotton, dark blue or black, is the universal finish, 
a kerchief, generally of black coarse silk, with a pink or 
orange border, being tied round the head within it. 
Some of the wealthier ones wear, in warm weather, a veil 
of thin soft. black muslin, which, with a coloured hand- 
kerchief or red “tarboush” inside, has really a pretty 
effect; but threadbare cotton is all that the greater 
number can boast, except at the great feasts, when they 
buy their new clothes for the year or half-year. The 
hair is plaited in several long tresses, the front being 
sometimes cut short and allowed just to peep under the 
kerchief, but oftener quite coneealed. The plaits are 
combed out only when they go to the bath, and with the 
poorest women appear actual fixtures, and are anything 
but ornamental. If the wearer is old, and her sable locks 
are grey, she usually dyes them with henna, which 
gives a red or tawny colour, exceedingly unbecoming, to 
my fancy. ‘The gold coins and heavy silver bracelets, 
etc., worn by Fellaha women are surprising to our eyes 
when seen combined with so much dirt and such coarse 
garments. It is true that they constitute the banks of 
the poor, and that a woman’s wealth thus hangs on her 
neck ; but it leads to much evil. A passion for gold and 
silver, and a neglect of decent clothing, a spirit of hoard- 
ing, joined to extravagance in purchasing ornaments, are 
often found among them in consequence of this habit. 
I have seen a woman whose children were in rags, and 
who had lately entreated me to give her a bit of calico, 
that her boy might have a frock that would at least 
cover him, bargaining with a female pedlar for a string 
of gold beads with the greatest eagerness, and, on my 
innocently supposing them to be brass gilt, she shook 
her head and assured me she would not buy brass. “Do 
you hear?” said an old acquaintance one day to her 
neighbour: “the sitt (lady) says clean good clothes ate 
better than jewels; and I think this is truth,’ The 
other laughed at so odd a notion. We hear sometimes 
of the beauty of simple habits; but, much as we would 
deprecate the “French polish” which is creeping in 
among a class a little above the Fellaheen, and bringing 
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scented oils and tight boots, and bad French books for 
such as can read, we must surely wish to see true civil- 
yization come in the place of dirt and ruined houses, and 
a great deal more that cannot be described. Christianity 
,must be our vanguard, and go forward before anything 
‘else; ; and wherever the truth finds its way, there a wish 
for civilization is sure to follow. At present England 
sends drunken factory men and engineers in plenty to 


gain money in Egypt, and make the name of Christian |: 


to be abhorred among the natives; but how little does 
she do to raise the poor people from their degraded 
state! May the Lord of the vineyard in his mercy deign 
to go out into the market-place and hire labourers to 
work in his vineyard, for the eleventh hour is perhaps 
drawing nigh, and there is much of this part of the 
vineyard to be tilled ! 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
2 Bx J. K. Lorn, ¥.z.s, 
I.—THE PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE. 


Tue Zoological Society have recently added a fine 
specimen of the prong-horned antelope (Antilocapra 
Americana) to their collection in the Regent’s Park 
Gardens, the first that has ever reached England alive. 

On paying him a visit a short time since, I was glad 
to find that he was well and lively, though rather thin 
and worn from the sea voyage. 

Very little is known about the habits of tits rare and 
interesting species of antelope. Even the skin and 
skeleton are difficult to obtain in this country. Having 
trapped and hunted through that vast extent of unex- 
plored country lying between the frontier of Mexico 
and the boundary-line betwixt England and the States, 
49° N. lat., I have had both time and opportunity to 
investigate the prong-horn’s haunts and habits. 

The antelopes are a genus of hollow-horned rumi- 
nants (family, Cavicornia). The horns in all are per- 
manent, hollow, and fit on to a bony core that springs 
from the frontal bone. This diagnosis expresses briefly 
the leading points in which the hollow-horned rumi- 
nants differ from those with solid horns that are shed 
annually, as exemplified in all the deer tribes. 

Space forbids my going into a detailed statement of 
the many and varied systems of classification proposed 
for the animals constituting this group. There are 
about ninety known species. Of these, two~belong 
to North-west America—the prong-horned antelope 
(A. Americana), and Aplocerus montanus, a true antelope, 
although misnamed the Rocky Mountain goat; two to 
Europe—the gazelle (Antilope saiga), and the well-known 
chamois (Capella rupicapra): with a few trifling excep- 
tions, all the rest belong to Africa. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that South America has not a single 
indigenous species of hollow-horned ruminant. 

All the antelope family, as a rule, are graceful and 
symmetrical in shape, of a restless, prying, timid disposi- 
tion, swift and agile, and possessed of the most delicate 
sense of smell; the eye lustrous, bright, and intelligent 
to a proverb :— 

* A dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye.’’ 


Speaking generally, antelopes form a wnt of connect- 
ing link between the deer proper and the true goat ; 
and so very nearly does the North American species 
approximate the goat, that their position in the animal 
series was long a questio vexata amongst scientific 
naturalists. The generic name, Antilocapra, evidences 
its close relationship to the goat, 





The following synopsis will show how the three 
genera are related :— 

Antilopine, or antelopes proper: horns rounded, vari- 
ously curved, annulated or wrinkled; muzzle elongated ; 
upper lip with a shallow groove, generally hairy. 

Antilocapra, or the prong-horn: false hoofs, none; 
horns rounded, recurved at the tip, with an angular 
process in front. 

Aplocerus, mis-named Rocky Mountain goat; with 
false hoofs; horns conical, nearly straight; hair long 
and silky. 

The size of the prong-horn, when fully grown, is 
somewhat larger than the domestic sheep; but its legs, 
being proportionally much longer, give, it a: greater 
altitude. The neck is also of greater length, and the 
head carried more erect. The hind legs are longer 
than the fore ones—a wise provision, not only tending 
to give additional fleetness, but materially assisting in 
climbing steep precipices and rocky crags, up and down 
which the oe bounds with astounding speed and 
security. 

The back is pale dun colour; a transverse stripe 
between the eyes; the lip, and each side the muzzle, 
and a spot beneath the ear, dark red-brown; the 
entire under-parts, the edges of the lips, a large and 
most conspicuous patch on either side of the tail, pure 
white. The white, meeting the brown of the back about 
midway on the sides, forms a well-defined waving line. 
Horns, hoofs, and nose are black. The horns (somarked 
a feature in the prong-horn, differing from every known 
species) are placed very far back, and much compressed 
in a lateral direction to about a third of their height, 
where they ‘give out a thin triangular bracket-shaped 
prong projecting upwards and forwards. Above this 
snag, the horns have a shining surface, are rounded, 
and taper gradually to a sharp tip, bent into a hook. 
The horns vary greatly in the males. I have some- 
times shot them with the prong hardly developed, 
sometimes springing from the horn near the tip; and 
in others growing close to the head, where it is always 
uneven and warty. 

The female is devoid of horns, or only has them in a 
rudimentary condition. 

The eyes of the prong-horn are black, large, and 
expressive, but not a trace exists of a larmier or crumen 
—i.e.,a glandular opening beneath the eyes, so con- 
spicuous in the generality of deer. The hoofs are nar- 
row and acute, and, what is a very marked character, 
there is no trace of the supplementary hoofs usually 
found in all ruminants, and situated just above the 
pasterns, at the back of the legs. The ears are very 
long, and well adapted to catch the faintest sound. The 
hair is coarse, like a very minute porcupine-quill, and 
crimped or wavy in its entire length. It grows in a 
tuft on the forehead, and in swmmer in a mane down 
the neck and back of the male. 

Its geographical distribution is rather extensive. 
North, it is found as far as the northern branches of the 
Saskatchewan, 53° N. lat. It ranges over all the plains 
from the Missouri to the east slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains-; southerly, into Mexico, as far as the mouth of the 
Rio Grande; through Oregon and California, and into 
Washington territory, along the banks of the Columbia, 
to the Spokan river. 

Its favourite haunts appear to be the grassy prairies 
that extend hundreds of miles without a break through 
Texas and Oregon, dotted with small patches of timber 
aptly called islands by the trapper. As the eye wanders 
over the limitless tract of prairie bounding the horizon 
in every direction, these small isolated belts and clumps 
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of trees exactly resemble beautifully wooded islands 
studding a sea of waving grass. Here the prong-horn 
wanders in herds of from sixty to seventy. Naturally 
shy, approaching them is not by any means an easy 
matter. On the least alarm the males give a shrill whist- 


he gets a little nearer. In a short time their curiosity 
(that appears to be to them a fatal instinct) tempts them 
to approach slowly and cautiously towards the two feet, 
which are performing every variety of strange motion. 
Near enough, they too soon discover their error: the 





THE PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE. 
(Antilocapra Americana.) 


ling snort, toss their graceful heads, snuff the air, stamp 
with their fore feet, then bound away like the wind; 
they circle round at first, and wheel up again in tolerable 
line, have another look, and, if apprehensive of. danger, 
dash off and seldom stop until safe from all risk of harm. 
There are two methods of hunting them practised by 
the Indians: on horseback and on foot. If the former, 
three or four mounted savages, armed with bows and 
arrows and lassoes, approach from different points, so as to 
get a herd of antelope between them on the open prairie. 
They then ride slowly round and round the herd, each 
time diminishing the circle: the terror-stricken beasts 
huddle closer and closer together, and appear to become 
perfectly bewildered. When, by this manoeuvre, the In- 
dians have approached sufficiently near, they each throw 
the unerring lasso, then shoot their arrows at the flying 
erd :.as many as six are often killed and caught at one 
ling. On foot, the crafty savage, getting the wind of 

e herd, crawls along the grass, and every now and then 
lays on his back and elevates his two legs into the air. 
Attached to the heel of each moccasin is a strip of 
ermine skin which floats like a pennant. The antelopes 
soon notice it, stand, and look. Down go the heels, and 
on the Indian crawls; again he goes through a similar 
performance ; and, if the herd does not come towards him, 





twang of the string and whistling arrow, that goes up 
to the feather end in the chest of the foremost male, 
warns the others to fly and leave their leader and king 
a prey to the wily red-skin. 


Il.—A LIVE PORPOISE IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

In December last a telegram reached the resident 
manager of the Zoological Gardens that a fisherman 
at Deal had caught a porpoise, that it’ was lively as a 
bee, and could be obtained, if sent for, all alive,oh! Off 
went a trusty keeper, and the sea-pig was soon trans- 
ferred, per iron road, from its ocean home to the narrow 
limits of a pond in the Gardens. Travelling by rail 
evidently did not agree with a naturally delicate con- 
stitution. On reaching the pond, the eyes were swollen, 
the breathing hard and laboured, the skin dry and 
wrinkled, and peeled off like the cuticle from a nose at 
the sea-side touched up by the sun. “ Ceta”—for such 
they named this pond novelty—being all but blind, had 
some difficulty in discovering fish when thrown into the 
water. But a little ingenuity obviated this : a long troll- 
ing rod was used, a sprat being so fastened to the line 
that a very slight jerk would easily detach it. The 
tempting morsel was dropped near “ Ceta’s” olfactory 
apparatus, The experiment was a success: the fish was 
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ravenously snapped up and bolted head first. The. rest 
was easy: anything trolled near her nose was deftly 
swallowed; and her ladyship, as she gained in health, 
also gained in appetite, till her ration was about six 
pounds of fish per diem. The rod had by this time been 
abandoned, and she was her own angler. 

Her skin was so beautifully smooth and polished that, 
as she glided to the surface, and dived again with won- 
derful rapidity, undulating (if I may use the term, rather 
than swimming) in curves exquisitely graceful, the water 
was barely rippled: no splashing, no plunging: all easy, 
facile, and smooth. She made a puffing sound on coming 
up te breathe, like a deep-drawn, heavy sigh; a jet like 
steam issuing from each blow-hole. And very curious 
is the structure of these same blow-holes ; the mechanism 
simple, but admirably perfect, as anatomy demonstrates 
to us, not allowing one drop of water to enter the lungs. 
Who can fail to see how an all-wise Creator has fashioned 
this aquatic mammal to battle with the stormy waves, 
and respire safely, however high “they may crest their 
angry necks” P 

When “ Ceta” caught a fish thrown into the pond, 
which she did with great dexterity, she gave it a sharp 
bite and a shake—I suppose to prevent its being lively and 
troublesome in the stomach—and, coaxing it round with 
her jaws until in the right position, gobbled it down 
head first. 

It was curious to see with what rapidity she turned, 
having swam past a fish, just as I have seen a hungry 
shark circle round, as a piece of ration pork drifted by him, 
in the wake ofa ship. The colour is bluish black, shading 
away underneath to nearly white. The back fin, nearer 
the head than the tail, is of a triangular shape; the tail 
is placed horizontally, as in all the cetacea. ‘The blow- 
holes are on the upper part of the head, and half-moon 
shaped. The mouth is rather wide, and would not be 
considered beautiful in a lady ; the teeth are small, sharp, 
and very numerous, fitting together like a steel trap, 
evidently intended for holding slippery captives. 

The most common species on our ewn coasts is Pho- 
cena vulgaris, and may be constantly seen at the mouths 
of rivers. ‘They are said by the fishermen to hunt in 
packs, and, spreading out in line, to drive the shoals of 
fish into the shallow bays and estuaries, and then play 
havoc amongst the frightened legions. Often, when at 
sea, I have seen perfect herds of sea-pigs (if that is a 
proper term) tumbling and rolling, and swimming fancy 
sets of aquatic quadr illes—a sure sign, say “ tough old 
salts,” of a coming storm. 

I have frequently tasted porpoise flesh, which in by- 
gone days was esteemed a great delicacy; but the an- 
cients must have been hungry, or their palates must 
have widely differed from mine. The liver is the only 
eatable part, and many a hearty meal I have made from 
it. Nicely fried, if an onion or two can be skeered up, 
as the Yankees say, it vastly improves the flavour. I 
hardly think a hungry man would distinguish it from 
the liver ofa pig. The name porpoise, or porpus, is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Italian for hog-flesh, por- 
copesce; porc-poisson, of the French; meer-schwein, of 
the German; as the animal was said to root amongst 
the mud and: sea-weed like a pig—a habit, I should say, 
judging from “ Ceta’s” behaviour in the pond, seldom 
indulged in, 

I hardly thought it would live long, spite of all san- 
guine expectations. In the first place, the water was not 
of sufficient depth to protect it from cold, though its 
great coat was of the warmest, in the shape of a thick 
layer of blubber underneath the skin. 

Since the demise of “Ceta” another live porpoise 
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has been obtained, but it; too, went the way all pond 
porpoises appear determined to go. I sincerely hope 


even now, spite of all past mischances, visitors to the 
Gardens may be gratified by seeing a lively perpen 
enjoying life in a pond. 
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Scatrerep about through the various districts of the 
metropolis there are numerous places, some of them 
calculated for the accommodation of considerable au- 
diences, which are opened on the Sunday for speech-mak-’ 
ing and discussion on religious matters. The professed 
object in each and all of these places of meeting is the 
search after truth; and with many of those who attend 
them, perhaps with the majority, we may charitably 
infer that such is the real object. That in many minds 
there should exist doubt and difficulties with regard 
to revealed truth; that the government of the world 
by God’s superintending providence, the lost condition 
of the human race through sin, the redemption of man 
by the atonement of the Divine Saviour, and his 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit—that these things 
should not be received upon hearsay by thinking men 
who have been brought up in practical ignorance of 
them ought not to excite our wonder, must not excite 
our hostility. Happy the man whose early life and 
training have been such as to lead him to accept the 
truths of the Bible, and to make them the rule of his 
conduct and his guide through life: he has escaped the 
trying ordeal which thousands have to undergo, and in 
which numbers make shipwreck: he will be the last to 
heap obloquy on the honest doubter. The best men, the 
most active and earnest workers in the field of Christian 
labour, have not always been those who have accepted 
the creeds and doctrines which were urged upon them 
by their teachers, or current in the society in which 
they moved: they were rather those who have been 
compelled, by the constitution of their own minds, to 
investigate, to examine, to search out, to “prove all 
things,” and who, in response to earnest prayer for 
Divine light and guidance, have obtained grace to know 
and love the truth of God’s word. 

Among the well-to-do and educated classes, the young 
man whose thoughts are unsettled and opinions fluctuat- 
ing on the subject of religion can avail himself of the 
counsel of friends; he can consult books, he can gather 
information and accept guidance, if so inclined, from 
various sources which are opened to him from his 
position, or thrust upon his attention by friends in- 
terested in his welfare. It is not so with the young 
lads and growing men who make up the hard-working 
and handicraft classes so numerous in great cities. As 
a rule, the mass of these are the sons of journeymen, 
brought up to follow their father’s trade. Now the 
education of a journeyman’s son is generally supposed 
to be finished as soon as he is big enough and strong 
enough to add anything to the family income by his 
earnings. ‘I'his may not be till he is fourteen years old, 
but it may be that he goes into the workshop at ten or 
eleven, and even younger than that; and, when he has 
once fairly entered as a worker, the education of th 
day-school and the Sunday-school (if ever he attende 
the Sunday-school) comes to an end, and the education 
of the workshop begins. Here, in course of time, he 
will hear discussed, in a manner adapted to his capacity, 
all kinds of subjects bearing on society and its oppres- 
sions, and the rights and wrongs of his own class; and 
the subject of religion will come on the carpet from time 
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to time. Well for him if this serious subject is treated 
even with the show of seriousness, and is not made the 
stalking-horse for the introduction of a species of sarcasm 
and banter, and coarse mirth-exciting wit. He will 
gather, as he listens, that the minister of religion is the 
object of suspicion rather than of reverence, and that, 
when arguments of his are quoted, either from printed 
book, pulpit, or platform, they are received with a 
qualification, as the words of a paid agent who is inter- 
ested in upholding the system from which he derives 
his income, and therefore fairly open to suspicion. In 
such an atmosphere the lad, who is growing up to man- 


“hood, is more likely to become indifferent to religion 


than to have any very serious thoughts about it; and, if 
he do bestow serious thoughts upon it, it is no marvel 
that he begins to doubt and raise objections to articles 
of the Christian creed rather than accept them as 
true. He has no friend or spiritual guide at hand to 
take an interest. in him, and to enable him to form a 
correct judgment; whether the Bible be the word of 
God, or the words of designing or deluded men, he feels 
that he does not know, and he has to work out the pro- 
blem and solve the difficulty of the question with such 
aids or no-aids as he can get. To bring this about he 
will not resort to church or chapel, especially if he has, 
by the evil example of his parents, been led to break the 
Sabbath and neglect the observances of religion. So he 
resorts to the free-inquiry platforms, where he can hear 
the great subject of man’s destiny debated and discussed 
from all points of view. These places are hardly so 
numerous in the present day, in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the metropolis, as they were in the days when 
Richard Taylor, known by the sobriquet of the “ Devil’s 
Chaplain,” held forth weekly at the Rotunda, near Black- 
friar’s Bridge, and Richard Carlisle hung up by the 
neck the bishops in effigy over his shop-window in Fleet 
Street; but they are still, under the name of Halls, 
Institutions, Clubs, etc., more than sufficiently abundant. 
We may be excused from pointing out their localities in 
this place, having no desire to send even a single reader 
to assemblies in which subjects of the highest import 
are apt to be handled with the grossest irreverence, and 
in which the most sacred names are bandied about with 
an effrontery which is calculated, and, we have some- 
times thought, intended, to offend and shock the ears of 
Christian men. 

We are bound to say, however, that, in some of these 
assemblies, the regulations are opposed to the use of 
language, on the part of speakers on either side, calcu- 
lated to throw contempt cn the holders of opposite 
opinions, and we have frequently heard the chairman 
call the disputants to order when they offended in this 
way. In most of these assemblies, in fact, there is a 
rough kind of courtesy prevailing both among speakers 
and hearers, and which is sufficiently marked to prevent 
any man from anticipating abuse on the score of any 
opinions he may wish to promulgate, unless they be 
such as to militate against the common decencies of 
life. At the same time it is distressing to hear the 
rabid, rancorous, and blasphemous expressions which, 
though devoid of personality, drop from the lips of 
hackneyed speakers on these platforms; and it is still 
more distressing to witness the coolness with which 
they are often received, and the total absence of surprise 
or emotion on the part of the hearers. This fact alone 
is an all-sufficient reason why the young and uninstructed 
ought not to attend such meetings. Those who indulge 
in this offensive style of oratory do not see, or will not 
see, that in so doing they ignore the very first principles 
of fair play, and lay themselves justly open to the charge 





of unfairness. They know well enongh that their oppo- 
nents in argument will not, cannot, indeed, without vio- 
lating their professed principles, descend to the same 
style of oratory; and, knowing that, they ought in simple 
justice to abstain from it themselves. Spite of dis- 
couragements of this kind, however, the arguments and 
fallacies of the infidel school, wherever and whenever 
advanced, are pretty sure to be met by counter-argu- 
ments from earnest and Christian men, who find, or 
fancy they find, in this uncomfortable arena their proper 
field of labour. The amount of success they meet with 
is, we fear, but small; yet, notwithstanding, it is now and 
then both signal and unmistakable; for instances are 
not wanting of honest, candid debaters who, finding the 
balance of argument in favour of the truth of revelation, 
have accepted the conclusion so brought home to their 
own minds, and have freely acted upon it, even after 
years of open hostility to it. Those who -know these 
places will be able to recall to remembrance examples of 
the kind we refer to; and even at this moment it might 
not be difficult to point out men who are occasionally 
seen advocating with all their powers of mind these very 
Christian doctrines (on the same platforms, and in 
presence of the same audiences) which they were formerly 
zealous in their endeavours to undermine and overthrow. 

In the above description we have, perhaps, taken the 
most favourable view of the infidel gatherings of London ; 
and we are obliged to acknowledge that there is a sadder 
and more repulsive side of the picture. In some of 
these Sunday reunions the candid truth-seekers will 
hardly be found, but in their place one encounters a 
numerous and strong party, who seem indissolubly 
wedded to error, and who take an almost Satanic de- 
light in promulgating it. The majority of these are men 
at odds with fortune, who have failed in the ambition of 
their life, or perhaps have endured wrong and oppression 
at the hand of. professing Christians. Some of them 
are not wanting in education, having evidently studied 
both human nature and books to some purpose. They 
are talented and fluent, and, having solved the problem of 
life after a superficial theory of their own, exhibit re- 
markable volubility in expounding and illustrating it, and 
as remarkable pertinacity and pugnacity too in defending 
it. Others are noted for their bitterness, their sarcasm 
and rancorous hostility to the powers that be, whether in 
church or state; and, whenever they rise to speak, they 
are sure of a favourable reception, and they talk, as is 
expected of them, a torrent of invective or vituperative 
sarcasm against existing systems both ecclesiastic and 
legislative, flavoured with anecdotes and reports more or 
less apocryphal of dignitaries living or dead. The utter- 
ances of such orators, as they rarely demand, so they sel- 
dom elicit a reply; they are lectures rather than discus- 
sions; and the announcement that a favourite speaker will 
discourse on such a night will sometimes fill the build- 
ing to overflowing. A third class of the speakers, who in 
spite of decency and common sense will persist in thrust- 
ing themselves before the audience, are best described 
as “born boobies.” There is nothing in them, and of 
course nothing can come out; but they persevere in 
reiterating the same bosh and nonsense wheneyer they 
can get a hearing, and perhaps imagine that they make 
up by noise and splutter for the total absence of argument 
and reason. 

In most of these resorts, where free discussion is the 
order of the day, or at least is so avowedly, the city 
missionary makes his appearance from time to time, 
with more or less opposition. His success as an advo- 
cate of the truth, though sometimes indisputable, has 
not been what could be wished. He is able, however, 
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upon occasion to turn the tables upon an adversary in 
a practical way, which always tells in such an audience. 
Not long ago an infidel undertaker spoke at some 
length in the endeavour to prove that the greatest 
benevolence was shown by men who have rejected 
Christianity. When he had finished, the city mission- 
ary, being allowed to reply, rose and related a circum- 
stance which had happened in his district. ‘A poor 
family,” said he, “ lost several of their children in succes- 
sion by scarlet fever, which occasioned them great 
pecuniary distress. At their request I waited on the 
undertaker they employed, to beg of him to reduce his 
charges on the last interment, on account of their dis- 
tress. He was out. I saw his wife, but she positively 
refused to do so, and would not abate one penny. I had, 
therefore, to raise the money among my friends who 
professed Christianity. But the undertaker was an 
infidel.” Here the speaker was interrupted by a general 
call of “Name!” “Shall I tell you the name of the 
man?” he asked; and again they shouted “ Name! 
name!” “That man,” said the missionary, “was your 
lecturer ; and this is the practical confirmation of what 
he has been telling you.” It was in vain for the under- 
taker to deny the fact, as the mother of the dead chil- 
dren was producible to verify, if need were, the mission- 
ary’s statement. 

But, with all due honour to the missionary who en- 
gages in this rather rough work, we could wish that his 
endeavours were supplemented,’ or even superseded 
altogether, by men well qualified by education and theo- 
logical attainments, whose advocacy would not be pre- 
judiced in the minds of the audience by the fact that 
they were paid for what they did. More than any 
labour of a spiritual kind, this rough work demands 
voluntary agents—workers who receive no hire. These 


assemblies exist only because they will not be taught by 


salaried teachers ; and it is, therefore, all but useless to 
send paid agents among them. It is only the volunteer, 
who shall wage the warfare at his own charge, who will 
find a clear stage, and be able to go into the contest on 
equal terms. 





THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION OF 1865. 


A trip to the Emerald Isle promises a special attractive- 
ness this season, in the opening of a national and inter- 
national exhibition of arts and manufactures in Dublin. 
It is necessary, perhaps, to point out to English readers 
that the Exhibition described in this paper is in no way 
connected with a somewhat similar one, smaller, tem- 
porary, and very successful, opened, and for some time 
continued, in the Irish capital last year under the 
auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, but which has 
been closed since November 1864. 

The mail-train every morning or evening conveys 
the Irish tourist from London to Holyhead in about 
seven hours. Between the latter port and Kingstown 
the finest mail steamers in the service of Government 
ply with a regularity not exceeded by the trains running 
in connection with them, the entire distance from Lon- 
don to Dublin being twice daily accomplished in about 
eleven hours. Thus it will be seen that a visit to the 
Dublin Exhibition is a matter of extreme facility with 
regard to the troubles and fatigues of travel. 

The object of the Dublin Exhibition of this year may 
be described as twofold. It opens as an exhibition of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce; but, at the termina- 
tion of the year, it will be continued permanently as a 
winter garden, and as a place of amusement and general 
resort, combining in the latter respect most of the features 
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of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, though, of course, 
in a lesser degree. Such a permanent place of recrea- 
tion promises to be a continued success. Horticultural 
exhibitions, musical promenades, concerts, bazaars, in- 
structive lectures, scientific experiments, and other 
intellectual or entertaining purposes will come within the 
scope of the project. 
The edifice, which has been about a year in course 0 
erection, stands on a piece of ground known formerly as 
the Coburg Gardens, situated in close proximity to 
St. Stephen’s Green, the finest square in the world, 
and in the most fashionable and accessible part of the 
city. It has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Alfred Jones, a Dublin architect, and has been built by 
the Messrs. Beardwood, extensive contractors, the gar- 
dens and grounds having been laid out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Nevin, an eminent landscape gardener. The 
building is partly stone, and partly iron and glass. 
The stone, or more solid portion, is of two stories, and 
the glass-roofed transepts present galleries, as in all 
previously existing exhibition palaces. The solid part 
of the building stands to the front, the glazed courts 
and transepts extending from its northern side round to 
the rear, the length of the latter portion of the edifice, 
as it opens on the ornamental grounds, being four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven feet, the length of the front 
building being about three hundred feet. The appear- 
ance of the solid part of the building is exceedingly 
imposing. It is composed of granite, and is of the 
Doric style of architecture. The dressings and copings 
are of the finest Caen stone, delicately cut, a noble 
portico, colonnade, and facade being presented to the 
broad carriage-way by which the Exhibition is reached. 
The rather unusual combination of a solid building with 
a lighter structure of glass and iron is strikingly pic- 
turesque and effective, the bannered domes of the 
latter imparting gracefulness and beauty to the edifice 
as a whole. The entrance-hall is a lofty apartment, 
in length about one hundred and fifty feet, by a 
breadth of forty feet. To the right, as the visitor 
enters this hall, lies a spacious concert-room, having a 
very commodious orchestra and a fine organ, this room, 
termed the Southern Court, being one hundred and 
thirty feet in length and sixty-five feet in width. On 
the opposite side of the entrance-hall the Central and 
Western Courts are seen, being respectively ninety by 
fifty, and sixty-five by thirty-eight feet in size. Round 
these courts dining and refreshment-rooms for every 
class of visitor, also reading-rooms and retiring-rooms, 
extend in various directions. On the first floor are 
courts corresponding in size with those of the ground- 
floor below, also the galleries of the transepts are met 
with in regular order—all, it will be easily comprehended, 
admirably adapted to a variety of purposes kindred to 
the main objects of the Exhibition, either present or to 
come. Passing out of the stone building into the 
structure of glass, the light and gracefulness of the 
latter, with its slender pillars and arched roof, 
sixty-five feet above, all bright with colour and gaily 
decorated with flags, strike the visitor with a pleasing 
as well as an impressive effect. This portion of the 
edifice in turn opens through a semicircular apse, 
having a corresponding colonnade, upon the pleasure- 
grounds of the Palace. These are of a very ornamental 
character, presenting within their area of fifteen acres 
numerous fountains, terraces, walks, flower-beds, and a 
curious rockery of stratified materials, and, although to 
a great extent rather incongruously surrounded by the 
backs of residences, affording to the southward a glimpse 
of the Dublin mountains. The cost of the entire building 
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and the ornamentation of its grounds may be estimated 
at about sixty-five thousand pounds. 

Turning from the edifice itself to its contents, they 
are found containing that world of objects usual in ex- 
hibitions, and, being similar in arrangement and general 
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many luxuriant forms, competing for attention with the 
common but valuable articles composed of skins, furs, 
hairs, and feathers. Class D contains the wide field of 
metallic, vitreous, and ceramic manufactures, relics of 
ancient art in stone and metal being found not the least 
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effect, irresistibly carry the mind of the spectator back 
to the glories of 1851 and all the palatial exhibitions of 
succeeding years. Some detail, however, will be deemed 
necessary in even a brief description of the latest of 
the exhibitions so successfully springing from that so 
memorably conceived and inaugurated by the late 
Prince Consort. For ease of description and reference 
the official Directory of the Exhibition presents the best 
plan—namely, that of classification. _ Class A, or raw 
materials, presents to us mineral products, metallurgical 
operations, chemical and pharmaceutical processes and 
products, substances used in food, and vegetable or 
animal substances used in manufacture. Class B in- 
cludes that most interesting department of all exhibitions 
of this nature—machinery. Here we find carriage, rail- 
way, and naval mechanism ; manufacturing machines 
and tools; building and engineering contrivances ; 
naval architecture, ordnance, armour and _ accoutre- 

ents; machines for the agriculturist and horticul- 

rist; philosophical instruments; musical, photogra- 

ic, and even surgical appliances—the machiner y in 
motion chiefly exemplifying the processes of weaving, 
spinning, and the manufacture of articles in wood and 
metal. Class C exhibits to the visitor textile fabrics of 
every kind, from the humble cotton handkerchief to the 
costly lace, and from the flaxen product of Belfast to 
the rich tapestry of France; silk and velvet, in their 





attractive objects brought under this heading. House- 
hold decoration in its every branch comes under Class 
E; Class F bringing us to the important section of the 
Fine Arts, which comprehends a valuable and noteworthy 
collection of paintings in oil and water-colour, draw- 
ings and photegraphs, architecture, sculpture, engrav- 
ings, etchings, intaglios and die-sinking, frescoes and 
enamels. In this attractive section of the Dublin Ex- 
hibition the patronage of the Queen, very graciously 
extended to the undertaking from the first, has been 
specially manifested by placing at the disposal of the 
executive committee several valuable portraits and his- 
torical paintings. Mulready, Stansfield, Wilkie, Barry, 
and other eminent British painters have contributed in 
this class; some twenty or thirty sculptors, including 
Foley, Kirk, Westmacott, and Thornycroft, have become 
exhibitors. At home and abroad an earnest wish to 
further the objects of the Exhibition has been expressed, 
and made manifest practically. France, Russia, Spain, 
Germany, and Austria have, through their governments, 
steadily encouraged the matter, a vast number of ex- 
hibitors securing spaces in the building for the display 
of famous productions. The Colonies, including Queens- 
land, Australia, and those of North America, the Hast 
and West Indies, and even the colonies of Western 
Africa, have each found a space for an exposition of 
characterizing products, 
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And now a word or two on the constitution of the 
undertaking. It started under the direction of a limited 
company, named the Dublin Exhibition Palace and 
Winter Garden Company. The capital required was 
fifty thousand pounds ; this, or, if necessary, an increased 
sum, to be raised by five-pound shares. On its com- 
mittees—for there are two, the Exhibition and the 
Executive Committee—act the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, the Duke of Leinster, tle Earls Meath, Charlemont, 
Howth, Rosse, Clancarty, Lucan; the Marquis of Drog- 
heda, Lord Gough, Lord Powerscourt, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Lord Anally, Sir E. Grogan, Bart., Sir Percy 
Nugent, Bart., Sir J. J. Coghill, Bart., Sir G. F. Hod- 
son, Bart., Sir Richard Griffiths, Bart., Sir Robert Kane, 
the present and late Lord Mayors of Dublin, and Sir 
Ralph Howard, Bart. ; Mr. W. Dargan, the great exponent 
of Irish industry; Mr. Guinness, the eminent brewer, 
and the princely restorer of St. Vatrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin, are also found in the committee list, which 
includes the names of the leading noblemen, the landed 
gentry, aud the merchants of Ireland. These stand 
forth prominently in this noble effort for the real re- 
generation of their country, as the true representative 
men, with whom the agitators and place-hunters of 
the sister isle may be said to rank as little as did 
the Chartist leaders with the aristocracy and mer- 
chant princes of England. The Prinée of Wales has 
evinced the warmest possible interest in the Dublin 
Exhibition, and his kindly sympathy; and his visits to 
Treland, are binding to him those subjects of her 
Majesty there whose affection is best wortl securing. 
To obtain ina seemly manner royal patronage, it became 
necessary that the Exhibition Committee should lease the 
building to an executive committee, so as to divest it of 
a purely commercial character. Fifteen thousand pounds 


have therefore been guaranteed by the latter for a six 


months’ use of the structure. This having been 
arranged, the Society of Arts formed a London com- 
mittee of advice, including the Duke of Devonshire, Sir 
David Brewster, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Sir BE. Landseer, Lord H. Lennox, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. 
Fairholt, Professor Bentley, Mr. E. A. Bowring, Alder- 
man Lawrence, Mr. Owen Jones, and others, whose expe- 
rience and advice proved of value to the local commitices, 
an Office in the Society’s house in the Adelphi being placed 
at their disposal. The secretaries of the Irish commit- 
tees are Mr. Parkinson and Mr. Bagot. The receipts of 
the Exhibition will, in the first instance, be devoted to 
defray the expenses of the undertaking, and in paying 
the company originating it a fair interest on their 
money. Any surplus remaining is to be disposed of in 
the promotion of arts and manufactures. 

Not the least valuable effect of the Dublin Crystal 
Palace will be the friendly intercourse it will undoubtedly 
produce between English and Irish; an intercourse 
highly prized by the latter peoplo, and warmly appre- 
ciated by the former, when they come and expericuce 
for themselves the heartiness of an Irish welcome. 





TURIN IN HOLIDAY DRESS. 


THE ancient city of the Picdmontese has enjoyed but 
for a short time the distinction of being the capital of 
the new kingdom of Italy, and has yielded place to the 
more renowned city of the Tuscans, “ Firenze la bella.” 
While the change of the seat of royalty is yet fresh, it 
may interest our readers to give some personal recol- 
lections of the festival days at Turin, when it became, 
in 1859, the capital of Italy. 





THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION OF 1865. 


Victor Emanuel, the soldier patriot-king of Italy, 
loved his little capital, and it is doubtless a sacrifice to 
him personally to be more withdrawn from it, and 
especially from his beautiful hunting-palace, the Veneria 
Reale, with its splendid stud of horses, principally 
English, where he retires from the cares of state and 
lives like a simple gentleman. Let me say a few words, 
in passing, about this truly popular king. His public 
movements are well known; but it is of his life at the 
Veneria that I would speak. He walks about entirely 
unattended, stopping and talking familiarly with any 
of his people that he may meet. When hungry, he 
enters the cottage ‘of the contadina, who, knowing the 
habits of the King, presents him with the choicest 
morsel of the “polenta.” This, with a piece of bread, 
serves for his simple meal; and then, with a gracious 
recompense and a cordial “ schiou,’’* refreshed and con- 
tented, he proceeds on his-way. Every walk, alley, 
and glen is dear to the King in this beautiful place. 
As a boy he wandered here with the mother he loved 
so well, and whom never but once he disobeyed. On 
this occasion, when the Queen and the Queen-Mother 
prayed the King Victor on their knees to break the 
promtise wliich he had given of a Constitution, he stoutly 
refused to break his pledged word. From this scene 
arose the one serious quarrel between King Victor and 
his mother. Here, when a husband and father, he has 
watched with a parent’s pride the first efforts of his 
young sons and daughters at horsemanship. Here, 
after the bravely-fought battles of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, where he had not serupled to put in peril his 
life and his crowh, he returned to gain rest and tran- 
quillity, and to think what was best for Italy. Here he 
often gives to those who ask; and, when once his royal 
word is pledged, he has never been known to break 
it. “Le mia parola non manca mai’ is his reply 
to those who would dissuade him from doing what 
he- has promised. It is the King’s custom to ride, or 
drive in a small open carriage, from the Veneria Reale 
to Turin, without, as I said, any attendants. It is a 
long, straight road, on one side of which can be seen 
the smiling hills of Turin. 

At a certain time of the day the water from the 
river Dora is let in along the side of the road in sluices, 
for the convenience of the washerwomen, who come 
there in great numbers to wash. It is most amusing 
to see them, kneeling on a piece of board, and by their 
side, in the midst of the basket containing the linen, 
sleeps the little, fat, red-cheeked baby whilst they “ beat” 
their clothes. The King often stops and speaks to these 
poor women, and, missing one at her accustomed place, 
he asked where she was. He was told she was in 
trouble, having lost her mule, the animal having died. 
On the King’s return to the Veneria he ordered Mr. 
C , the acting head of the stables, to send one 
directly to the poor woman. On this road also the 
soldier or volunteer, disabled, or other poor men out of 
employment, often would meet the King, and, presenting 
themselves at the side of the road, as the horse or 
carriage came up, his Majesty would stop, and kindly 
receive the petition, or accede to the desire of an au-g 
dience. Victor Emanucl very readily gives audience to 
those who desire it, thus gaining the goodwill of a 
his subjects. I remember one morning being on thé 
road to the Veneria, when a poor lame man, who had 





* : This word, now 60 generally used as an “adieu,” is a corruption of 
the word “‘sciavo,” your slave or servant. I was much amused, when 
first in Turin, to hear on all sides “‘ schion,”? but soon fell into the habit 
of using it. 

t * My given word I will not break,” 
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endeavoured to be up in time when the King passed 
by, was about evidently to give up, as his disabled state 
would not allow him to do more, when something made 
theKing turn his head, and, in looking back, he perceived 
the poor fellow, hot and agitated from the exertion and 
the disappointment. The King gave the sign to the 
coachman to stop, and, leaning over the side of the car- 
riage, he patiently waited until the poor lame man 
came up, when, putting out his hand, he helped him to 
adjust his crutches, and listened to what he had to ask. 
The request was evidently granted; for, long after the 
King had gone away, the poor fellow stood leaning on 
his crutch with one hand, and waving his hat over his 
head with the other. The King used often to ride home 
on horseback after twelve o’clock at night, on this road, 
so great a trust had he in the goodwill of his subjects; 
but some of his immediate friends had grave fears for 
his safety, when Turin became so full at the time of the 
opening of the Italian Parliament, and persuaded him 
to be more cautious. 

It is not surprising that some discontent attended 
the removal of the Italian Court and Parliament from 
Turin, and that the disappointment even manifested 
itself in scenes of passing turbulence. ‘T'o this reference 
was made in a local address from the Turinese youth 
to the King on his departure. On returning to Turin, 
however, during last carnival season, all was again good- 
will and loyalty, the King and Gianduja* cordially 
fraternizing. But to proceed to my recollections of the 
Festa days. 

Turin is one of the cleanest and most regular cities 
of the Italian peninsula—too regular to please the lovers 
of the picturesque; there are, however, many beautiful 
points of view which give character to the interior of 
the city. Passing from the really magnificent station 
of the Genoa railway into the Piazza Carlo Felice, 
the scene is one which strikes very powerfully the 
stranger. Immediately in front of the station is the 
garden of the Piazza, which is laid out with much taste : 
it has a fountain in the middle, so high that it can be 
seen at a long distance, and often serves as a beacon to 
the stranger in the streets of Turin, by which he can 
find his way to the station. The surrounding houses, 
or rather palaces, the residences of the Turin noblesse, 
are of elegant architecture. In the midst of the Piazza 
is a broad street, which leads down to the Piazza Cas- 
tello, also called Piazza Madonna, because in the middle 
of the square is the old palace, once the residence of 
“Madonna,” as she was called, the sister of Victor 
Amadeus. She was of a most wicked and cruel cha- 
racter, and had an end akin to her life. ‘The horses of 
her carriage taking fright when just about to cross the 
bridge over the Po, and the coachman being unable to 
guide them, coach, horses, and lady were all precipitated 
into the river, whence they were not recovered till too 
late. Standing in the front of the station of Genoa, to 
the right is seen a grand chain of snowy Alps; whilst 
to the left, looking down a long arcade of magnificent 
chestnut-trees which line the Corso del Ré, are the 
green and palace-dotted hills of Turin. 

The city never wore so gay an aspect as during the 
“Festa della Statuto,” the three days’ festival which 


# celebrated the opening of the first Italian Parliament. 


For some weeks before the whole town was in the hands 
of the artistes, who were to dress Turin in holiday attire, 
ready to receive her numerous guests, and to make her 
appear worthy of the part she had taken in the great 





4 Gianduja is the burlesque personification of the Sub-Alpine peoplo 
of the Piedmontese kingdom, alien 
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patriotic movement which had ended in making Italy 
a kingdom. At an early hour in the morning the 
regiments were called by beat of drum to all the several 
posts. The entire length of the above-named arcades 
of trees, which belt the city, were lined with the different 
regiments of infantry, all in full dress. Each regiment 
had its band, the flags being fastened to the tree where 
its attendant officer stood. The cavalry occupied the 
Piazzas. It was a beautiful morning, sunny and clear; 
whilst the picturesque costumes of the cuntadini from 
the different provinces, each having its own peculiarity 
of dress and colour, added to the gaiety and beauty of 
the scene. 

At ten o’clock the bustle in the great square told us 
that the King was about to proceed to the Chambers. 
The carriages of the Duchess of Genoa and the Princes 
were already at their several posts ; and now we heard 
“Viva il Ré!” “Viva il Ré d'Italia!” as his Majesty 
came out and entered his carriage. The Conte di 
Cavour was in the carriage with the King, and seemed 
to enjoy heartily the scene. The King’s body-guard 
had been chosen expressly from a regiment of black- 
bearded Florentine soldiers, a troop of them having 
arrived the evening before. A rather laughable scene 
occurred as the King was about to enter the door of the 
Chambers in the Piazza Carignano. ‘Two poor women, 
contadini who, I suppose, had never seen a king before, 
thought that it was quite the right thing to kneel down: 
they had probably heard that people knelt to the Pope. 
Accordingly, when the King was passing them, they 
sank down on their knees with clasped hands. The 
King, after looking with an amused smile at them, told 
them to kneel only to their heavenly King, and not to 
him. The King was received by Urbano Rattazzi, then 
President of the Chambers, and by him conducted to 
the throne. The scene was very impressive. When 
his Majesty took his place on the throne, there was a 
most respectful silence; but, that ceremony over, the 
hearts of the people went forth in one long shout of 
“Viva il Ré!” “ Viva il Ré d'Italia!” “ Viva il Ré Ga- 
lantuomo.” Order was, however, soon restored, and the 
King began his speech, in which he expressed his deep 
interest for Italy, and his earnest intent to be true to 
his people, sharing with them not only the glories of 
the new kingdom, but also its perils. “ You all know 
how I love Italy,” said the King. “TI have not scrupled 
to put in peril my life and my crown, and am ready to 
do so again should the need arise; and I trust that 
the unity of Italy, so nobly begun, will before long be 
completed, and that our beloved country will be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 

The silence up to this moment had been deep; but now 
again burst forth a general cry of “ Viva il Ré!” “ Viva 
nostro Ré!” After returning thanks, by repeated bowing 
and kissing of his hands with unaffected pleasure and 
dignity, the King became completely overcome, and, 
covering his face with his hands, to conceal his emotion, 
he sat down. 

The return journey was in the same order as before. 
In the afternoon the King passed down the different 
Stradi, attended by a numerous and splendid staff, on 
his way to the Campo di Marte, where he reviewed the 
several regiments, which had arrived the day before 
from the cities which that day were united to his 
crown. 

Early in the evening the streets became so densely 
crowded that it was a matter of some trouble to reach 
the principal points of view for seeing the illuminations. 
The decorations in the Piazza Oarignano were rich and 
tasteful. The entrance to the churches had a canopy 
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of crimson cloth of gold; and now, at night, the whole 
front was a mass of flowers, flags, and lights, with suit- 
able devices, whilst the supporters of the canopy were 
decorated with rich exotic flowers, surrounded with the 
tri-coloured lamps of the colours of Italy. 

But the most beautiful scene was in the Piazza Vit- 
toreo Emanuelle. Passing up the Via Po to the above- 
named Piazza, in the front is the stone bridge over the 
river Po; beyond is the church of the Grande Madre 
di Dio, with its beautiful cupola. “Now rise before you 
the hills of Turin, on one side of which is the convent 
of the Capucini, and on the left the beautiful Superga, 
the burial-place of the kings of Sardinia. These hills 
were illuminated, as also the convent, the church, and 
the Superga. It was a magnificent spectacle to see 
these hills all ablaze with lights, while the beautiful and 
large star, the “Stella d'Italia,” shone in the middle, 
between the convent and Superga. All the palaces of 
the signori were illuminated, and everywhere hung with 
lamps, whilst the hosts of fire-flies had the most singular 
appearance ; indeed, it seemed as though they had come 
to give their quota of flying light to the city’s rejoicings. 
Above all was the clear blue sky, studded with myriads 
of stars, and the solemn moon, which seemed like 
the light from heaven, beaming benignly on the newly 
born kingdom, giving a promise of a clearer day which 
has yet to dawn on Italy, when political freedom shall 
be consecrated by Divine truth. 

One great feature in festivals of this kind on the Con- 
tinent is, that the spirit for enjoying gracefully the 
entertainment provided for them is shown by the people. 
Each caffé and albergo was full of those who were 
keenly and soberly enjoying the beauty and splendour 
about them. ‘The albergi could not contain the num- 
bers of people who flocked into the city, and in the 
garden of the Valecitino many made a bed on the 
various garden-seats of which the place is full. This is 
nothing, certainly, for an Italian, for the heavy vapours 
which fall during the night in England are not known in 
ltaly : a light serena (dew) falls in the autumn months 
only; but an Italian night is short, so that, for most of 
the year, the shops are open at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. So general is the day siesta, that the government 
offices are closed from eleven till two, and the clerks are 
at home, indulging the “dolce far niente” of an Italian 
noon, 

The two after-days of the festival were passed in 
reviews in the Campo di Marte, and archery ; also there 
were men from the Italian Tyrol, in their picturesque 
costume, with their wives and daughters with their high 
head-dresses and short red petticoats, with boddice laced 
with gold; these men came to contend with the Pied- 
montese in rifle-shooting. Thus passed the days until 
night came, and the scene was again repeated, varied 
on the last night by a show of the most effective fire- 
works. So closed the famous three days, which have 
been repeated, on a minor scale of magnificence, every 
first, second, and third of June. 

Italy is rousing herself from her long sleep of igno- 
rance, superstition, and dependence. The late lamented 
Conte di Cavour opened the way, and it is to be ear- 
nestly desired that the plan of education which has been 
adopted in Naples, Florence, Milan, and other places, 
where the public schools under Protestant management 
are now flourishing, may spread over all Italy; for the 
true regeneration of Italy will never be complete until 
the Bible is read in the cottage as well as in the palace; 
then shall her true freedom be known, and the Pope, his 


church, and its superstitions, be spoken of as a tale of 
the past. 
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Varieties, 


eee 


PAROCHIAL PERAMBULATIONS.—Perambulating, or ascertain- 
ing by actual inspection the bounds of parishes, must have 
been, up to a comparatively late period, a very important. 
annual work. It originated long before anything likeaccuratg | 
surveying became possible. Old maps were extremely impers 
fect and faulty, and there was a necessity to secure oral-evi- 
dence as to the extent of landed property. Credible witnesse 
must be ready to attest that they had laid their hands upon, 
been “ bumped” against the ancient stone or way-mark, set up 
by past proprietors to establish their personal rights and pre= 
vent strife. In general the oldest inhabitant of a given dist 
was called upon to settle disputed claims, and as the inspects Y 
of the boundaries was gone through yearly, when the patriarch” 
of a locality was called to his rest, the next oldest neighbor oe 
filled his place. The Scriptural ‘imprecation, “Cursed be 
he that taketh away his neighbour's landmark,” gave. 
an almost religious importance to the ceremony, to which | 
due priestly solemnity was always added; and thus ille- 
gally appropriating another’s land was not merely robbe: 
but sacrilege. Poet Withers aptly alludes to this in his’ 
“ Emblems,” 1635 :— “4 


** That every man might keep his owne possessions 
Our fathers used, in reverent processions, - 
(With zealous prayers and with praiseful cheere,) 
To walk their parish limits once a year; 
And well-known marks (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or breake) so border’d out the lands, 
That every one distinctly knewe his owne, 
And many brawles, now rife, were then unknown.” 


The time for perambulation was on one of three days before 
Holy Thursday (in Rogation week), or the feast of the io 
sion.—City Press. ; 

[We can bear testimony that the custom is still kept up in. 
the city of London, as once a year the office of “The Leisure: a 
Hour,” which happens to be in the two parishes of St. Faith” 
and St. Gregory, is invaded by a procession of clergy, beadles, © 
and charity boys, decorated with flowers, and carrying w ands, 7 
with which the boundary line is “beaten.” It is said that the ~ 
worst boy of the school used to be “‘ whacked” on the spot, 4 
way of fixing the boundary in his memory. ] 


Tue ScHooLtMAster 1s ABRoAD.—This familiar phrase was © 


first uttered by Lord Brougham in a speech delivered on 7 


January 29th, 1828. “Let the soldier be abroad if he will,” 
said the orator: “he can do nothing in this age. Thereis 
another personage—a personage less imposing in the oven 
some, perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad; \ 
I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier i in 
full military array.” 


THE Procress oF Error.—They who deny the Deity of 
Christ next proceed to explain away the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. That of his intercession and priestly character is soon 
proportionably disregarded ; the evil and desert of sin t 
seem to vanish from their view, and they have little fear 
future punishment, but object to the plain language of Scri 
ture on that subject. This makes way for doubts about th 
authenticity, or divine inspiration, of the sacred oracles, an 
often terminates in rejecting them; and, when such men are 
still pressed with difficulties, from undeniable facts, they ven- 
ture to deny the providence, and then the very being, of God, 
It is manifest that this has been the unhappy progress of many 
for when the Deity of Christ is denied, his mediation canno 
consistently be maintained ; and when that is rejected, th x 
book in which it is the principal subject must soon sink inte 
insignificancy at least, and be treated with neglect. — Essays @ of 
Thomas Scott, the Commentator. 


Patents.—The Report of the Commissioners of Patents & 
to the number of patents applied for, granted, and in force @ 
the expiration of six months, three and seven years, shows th 
of 3000 applications for patents, only about 2000 are pro 
cuted to patents. These 2000 haveaduration of three y ore 
but, of that 2000, the payment of £50 at the end of the t 
year is made only on about 600, and the payment of £100 at | 
the end of the seventh year is made only on about 200; sothat — 
the number of patents granted and surviving the whole term — 


of fourteen years, and subsisting at any ene time, may be taken 


as not exceeding 2800, 
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Now ready. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS FULLER. With a Memuir. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. bound in glazed cloth boards. 


Also, uniform with the abore, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP HNGHTON, ann 
SELECTIONS PROM TRRGWRITINGS OF LORD BACON. 
ee 





THE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL: 


NUMEROUS DESIGNS BY GILBERT, BARNES, WIMPERIS, NORTH, LEE, AND OTHER ARTISTS. 
ENGRAVED BY BUTTERWORTH AND HEATH. 
Printed in the finest stvle, on toned paper, by Messrs. Clay, Son, & Co, 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
“The pencils employed are those of well-known artiste, and the text, yand prose, is taken from a long series of English writers 
dating from Chaucer to Tennyson. The illustrations are excellent, and im@lnds many delieate specimens of wood engraving. The 
devotional tone of the book will recommend it to a large circle of readers, while its general excellence places it among the most unox- 
ceptional works for presentation.’’—Times. 


‘It is prettily got up; the verses which form its staple are not ill chosen; ali are of a devotional class. Most tastes may find gratifi- 
cation in so liberal a selection.’’—Atheneum, . 


ie > * ¢ — 
“The literary portion consists of numerous passages descriptive of, or relating*to, the Months, judiciously selected from the best 
writers; and these ave accompanied by a large number of woodcuts appropriate t matter, from the pens of artists of well- 
known taste and skill, The whole will bear comparison with the best works of the elass.”-—4rt Jotrnal. 


FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY. 
A TALB OF’ THE REFORMATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Numerous fine Engravings. Imp. 16mo. 4s. cloth bds. extra, gilt edges. 





“* We can bear our testimony to the remarkable care with which the snbject has heen studied from the original sources and authorities, 
and especially to the truthfulness of general representation, and to the close observance of the facts of history and of personal story, by 
which this excellently conceived and executed tale is distinguished. It is most interesting, full of the most reliable information, and in- 
stinct with a true life and spiritual power.” —Nonconformist, 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; 


Comprising Canada, British Central North America, British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 


With Maps. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** Whatever may be desired to be known of our American colonies—their history, resources, inhabitants, and present state—may be i: 


learned, at least in outline, into which all that is essential is condensed, from this plainly and interestingly written little yolume.”’— 
Nonconformist. 





MEXICO: The Country, History, and People. 


Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 





ARCTIC DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 


Royal 18mo. With a Map. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 


By Mrs. Prosser. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in neat paper cover. 


__“* Thisis a hook we can strongly recommend to all readers. From the children at school, rejoicing at the near approach istimas, 
with its gifts and mirth, to those of more mature years, each and all may read it with pleasure ; learning from it mavy useful-léssons of 
goodness and forbearance. The fables are told with great force and vigour; all being sharp, clever, racy, and oraginet Asn hook; 
we know of none that would be more pleasing or more profitable to young people, a class of readcrs who will Jearn’@ moral truth farmore” 
readily from a fable than a sermon, The second part of the book contains several tales and sketches, all having an undef-eurrent of — 
sound commonsense, and pure, heartfelt, practical religion.’’—Morning Post, Res 


** A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.’’—Morning Star, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withcrawal of Early Numbers.—tThe first seven years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
five years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. Curotu Casés, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also: be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Pa 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice ean be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


ent and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. .The 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 


at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 











FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApELAIDE—C. Platts: also at the Tract 
Depdt, 126, Rundle Street; E.8. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G. Phillips & Co. 

Aara—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. Gregson, 
Secretary. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AvucKLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 

C. Law ; and Rey. T. Buddle. 

Batuarst— Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BaNGALoRE—Tract Depét, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 

BaRsapors—Israel Bowen. 

Be.izeE, Honpogpas—Tract Depét, Rev. 
D. Arthur, Secretar 

Beriin—Rev. Dr. 


Cretan, Pots- 
damer Strasse. 


BomBpay—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 


Secretary. 
BouLoays—H. M. Merridew. 
Catais—S. Taylor. 
CaLtcuTtta—Tract Depét, F. Moran. 
Carre Town—Tract Depdt, N. H. Marais. 
CHARLOTTE’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depot, G. Hubbard. 
CuristcnurcH, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. 
Buller. 
ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Keenig. 
Cornru—Rev. W. Charteris, 
ORapock, Carpe oF Goop Horze—Rev. 
Mr. Taylor. 
D’Unsan—Tract Depot, Rey. G. Y. 
Jeffreys, Secretary. 





FaLmourTa, JAMAICA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
W. Gillies, Secretary. 

FLorencE—E. Goodman. 

GAWLER Town—J. and G. Wilcox. 
GoULBURN—Bible and Tract Depdét, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary. ¥ 
GraHAmM’s TowN—Tract Depét, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 

Richards. 

Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depot, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBura—W. S. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depdt, William 
Rout; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depdét, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kingston, JAMAICA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
J. Gardner, Secretary; Henderson, 
Savage, & Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

Lona@rorD, TASMANIA—Rey. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Depét, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutHWALES—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depdét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBOURNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. ; 
R. Mackay, 64, Elizabeth Street, 

MiLan—Rev. J. Williams. 











Mrramicui—tTract Dept, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontreaL—J. Milne; J. Dougal. 

New YorK—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CaANADA—J. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix; 
and Rev. L. Pulsford,4, Rue Roquepine. 

Pictou, Nova Scot1a—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NaTaAL—Tragt De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Qursec—Tract Depot, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranaoon, Inpra— Rev. C. Bennett, 

SECUNDERABAD, Iyp1a — Tract Depdt, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Sr. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J. & A. 
MeMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
St. Jonn’s, NEwrounpLAnp—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 

and R. Dicks. 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rey. 8S. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carless; W, 
C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co.: J 
Campbell. 

VERULAM, Port Natat—Mr. W. H. 
Burgess. 

VIZAGAPATAM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WeLLincton, New ZEALAND— Rey. 
Isaac Harding. 








THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. 


Engravings. 


. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


. A RACE FOR LIFE; 


AND OTHER TALES. 


2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 


. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 


. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
- COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
. Su.ADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Joun Stouenton. 
. FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosszr. 


. THE FERROL FAMILY, AND OTHER TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. (Now ready.) 


*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price Is. 
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